











FEMALE EDUCATION. 


There is no subject so much connected 
witHfindividual happiness and national pros- 


|replied my friend, “that poets and authors 
sre not, in our modern days, necessarily | 
poor,—-Lord Byron and Sir Walter, for ex- | 
ample, and others in our own country; a! perity, as the education of daughters. It is 
w W. F. Geddes, 59 Locust Street, above 8th, op-| 20% May now wear a clean shirt and have la true, and therefore an old remark, that 
posite the Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, Com-|| "0 holes in his elbows, without forfeiting ||the situafion and prospects of a country 
munieations, are to be addressed to the Editor,|| his claim to the title; norisbe obliged to may bé justly estimated by the character 
Thomas C. Clarke. All letters must be (post paid.) | fix his domicil in a garretl, as was the ancient || of its women, and we all know how hari it 

a A we || custom,—and authors, if they happen to be i is toengraft upon a woman’s character, ha- 

Written for the Port Folio, | novelists, are almost sure of making a for- || bits and principles te which she was unac- 
“Il faut que je vous bannisse de ma ponsec.’? | tune—that is, if they go, publish abrofd.”>— | customed in her girlish days. It is always 





TERMS.—The Port Foliois published every || 
Wednesday, at $3 per annum, or 2,50 if paid on) 
subseribing. Letters on business, may be addressed | 





That dreamy spe—'tis gone at last— 


|| “Well, well sir,” I retorted, “1 kngw this!) extremely difficult, and sometimes utterly 


It faded like a sunset sea: 
And memory when it views the past, 
Must skip the page that tclis of thee. 


1 little thought when o’er thy heart, 
My spirit pois’d its raptur’d wings, 

And trembling tried with guilcless art 
To wake the music of its strings. 


|, man is, or has been no ordinary, every-day | impossible. 
Sort of person, whom one may meet at 
| every turn; confess, now, fur lam sure you 


know his history, has he not been romantic 


not some peculiar circunistances connected 
with his former life?’ “Why, yes,” re- 


—an enthusiast—unfortunate? are there, 


Is the present education of 
| young ladies likely to contribute to their 
lown ultimate happiness or the welfare of 
the country? There are many henorable 
exceptions, but we do think the general 
tone of female education is bad. The 


igreatest and most universal error is teach. 


That every chord where passion slept, 
An echo gave ef heedless swell; 

That every string the angel swept, 
Another's touch might wake as weil. 


That like the lyre which hangs alone, 
Where summer winds are want to play: 

*T would yield toevery breeze its tone 
That o'er its bosom chane’d to stray. 


Forget’st thou in that stilly bower, 

Which drooping myrtles whisper'd o'er, 
The pledge we gave of glowing power, 

In token of the vow we swore! 


When o’er thy yielding form I hang, 
And crav'd it fur my spirit’s shrine; 
And gathered from thy trembling tonrue, 

The low response that seal’d thee mine. 
And thou wert false—so let it be 

If to that shrine of beauty rare 
Uncheck’d may bow a stranger's knee, 


plied my friend—*The man has been un- | ing girls to exaggerate the importance of 
fortunate—rather peculiarly situated—ge- || etting married; and of course to place an 
nius, he certainly had, more’s the pity! but || undue importance upon polite attentions of 
his worst misfortune was this—he had foo || gentlemen. It was but a few days since, I 
‘many friends.” “How is it possible,” | in- | heard a pretty and sensible girl say, “Did 
quired, “for a person to have foo many | you ever sce aman so ridiculously fond of 
friends? are not friends our greatest bles-|| his daughters as Mr. ? He is all the 
ings! the world would be a desert without ||time with them. The other night, at the 
'them.—You surely jest when you speak of || party, [took Anna away by mere force; for 
,the number of his friends as a misfortune.” | | knew she must feel dreadfully to have 
|“It is, neverthless, true,—but the subject || her father waiting upon her all the time, 
| of our debate did not enjoy the blessing of || while the other gurls were talking with the 
numerous friends at one time, for he gener-|/ beaux.” And another friend of mine said, 
\ally continued to aleviate his ofd friends as || with an air most laughably serious, ‘Idon’t 
fast as he acquired new ones.—Not that he || think Harriet and Julia enjoyed themselves 
| had a bad heart, or was capable of premedi- } at all last night. Don’t you think, nobody 
|tated offence —but he was ever, so suscepfi-| but their brother offered to hand them to 
| ble of new impressions, so easily taken by ap- || the supper room!” 
| pearances, so open to professions of regard, || That a mother should wish te see her 
;so unguarded in his attachments, and so|/ daughters happily married is natural and 


A stranger’s heart may worship there. 
Yes! go—and let my soul forget, 
The bliss that once was all its store: 
I would that we had never met! 
But go—we part to mect no more. 
Harp or rue Isxx. 





Written for the Port Folio. 
TOO MANY FRIENDS. 


**** 1 was standing at the window, the 
other day, with an old gentleman, a partic- 
ular friend of the family, with whom I had 
been keeping upa mock flriation for nearly 
half an hour, the old gentleman is extreme- 
ly good humoured, and, on that occasion 
took much pleasure in showing that he had 
hot forgotten the freaks of his more juvenile 
years; and I was much amused at his na- 
tural manner of going over his old exercises, 
when my attention was suddenly attracted 

Y & person passing the window whose ap- 
pearance, though not at the first glance pre- 

. — had often inspired me with pecu- 
interest.-He bowed slightly to my ven- 


erable companion, with a half averted face; 
“Who is that nian” inquired I—“I have no 
doubt, if one could hear his history he 
would ‘be found no ordinary person, not- 
rhe per eey. Bi present appearance.”— 

‘And why do you think so?” inquired my 


old friend—“Why,” answered I, “he has 
Senius written in his countenance, and I 
think he is a poes, or an author, or some such 
craft by his appearance.”—“You forget,” 


thoughtless of consequences, and more- 
over, so tenacious of his own pride of feel- 
jing, that those of his numerous friends who 
| would with the greatest facility subscribe 


| to his opinions and yield a ready assent to 


experience often told him, and his own 
good heart as often corroborated the fact, 
that even a rebuke from honest friendship is 
preferrable to the empty adulation, and 
worthless pliability of tnterested flattery. 
But experience is in some cases an inefi- 
cient teacher; and so it proved in his case. 
With genius, generous feclings, amiable 
manners, and diversified talents he has been 
through life, unfortunate; with numerous 
friends he is often at a loss where to seek 
assistance or advice, for his injudicious de- 
votion to some, has po just offence to 
ethers, and his love of new friendship, new 
plans, and new researches have kept him 
in an unsettled, and uncertain state. —“You 
will now perceive” continued my worthy 
old friend, “that I spoke ironically when I 
said he had too many friends—he had in- 
deed too many to whom he gave the name, 
and who presumed upon the title, while 
those who are in reality his friends, and who 
would go any length toserve him can only 
lament that in so extensive a circle there is 
left, for them, no room for action.” ‘‘1 un- 
derstand now” said I, “what you meant by 








“too many friends,” Mazzi. 


proper; that a young lady should be pleas- 


ed with polite attention is likewise natural 
and innocent;—but this undue anxiety, this 
foolish excitement about showing off the at- 
tentions of somebody, no matter whom, is 


|xll his wishes, were, for the time being || attended w th consequences seriously injuri- 
most distinguished by his regard,—"tis true, || 


ous. It promotes envy and rivalship; it 
leads our young girls te spend their time be- 
tween the public streets, the ball roomjand 
the toilet; and worst of all, leads them to 
contract engagements without any know- 
ledge of their own hearts, merely for the 
sake of being married as soon as their com- 
pauions, When married, they find them- 
selves ignorant of the important duties of 
domestic life; and its quiet pleasures soon 
grow tiresome to minds worn out by frive- 
lous excitements. If they remain unmarri- 
ed, their disappointment and discontent are 
of course in proportion to their e ted 
idea of the eclat attendant upen having & 
lover. The evil increases in a startling ra- 
tic;—for these girls, so injuriously educa- 
ted; will, nine times out of ten, make inju- 
dicious mothers, aunts and friends; thus fol- 
lies will be accumulated unto the third and 
|fourth generation. Young ladiesshould be 
| taught that usefulness is happiness and that 
jall other things are but incidental. With 
regard to matrimonial speculations, they 





should be taught nothing. Leave the 
affections to nature and to truth, and all 
willend well. How many can [at this mo- 
ment recollect who have made themselves 











"unhappy by marrying forthe name of be-| 
ing married! How many do I know who) 
have been instructed to such watchfulness 
in the game, that they have lost it by trump- 
ing their own tricks! 
One great cause of the vanity, extrava- 
* #ance,and idleness that are so fast growing 
upon our young ladies, is the absence of 
domestic education. By demestic education 
i do not mean the sending of daughters in- 
tothe kitchen some half dozen times, to 
weary the patience of the cook, and to 
boast of it the next day inthe parlour. I 
mean two or three years spent with a moth- 
er, assisting her in her duties, instructing 
brothers and sisters,and taking care of their 
own clothes. Thisis the way to make them 
happy as wellas good wives, for being early 
accustomed to the duties of life, they will 
sit lightly as well as gracefully upon them. 
But what time do modern girls have for 


the formation of quiet, domestic habits?— || 


Until sixteen they go to school—sometimes 
these years are judiciously spent, and some- 


times they are half wasted—too often they || 
are spent in acquiring the elements of a}| 


thousand sciences; without being thorough- 
ly acquainted with any;—or in avariety of 


accomplishments of very doubtful value to |) 
people of moderate fortune; as soon as they || 
leave school, (and sometimes before, ) they |! 
begin a round of balls and parties, and stay- |) 


ing with gay young friends. Dress and 
flattery take up all their thoughts.— 


What time have they to learn to be useful? || 


What time have they to cultivate the still 
and gentle affections, which must in every 
situation of life have such an important ef- 


fect ona woman’s character and happiness? || 


As faras parents can judge what will be a 
daughter’s station, education should be a- 
dapted to it; but itis well to remember that 
it is always easy to know how to spend 
riches, and always safe to know how to 
bear poverty. 

A superficial acquaintance with such ac- 
complishments as music and drawing is use- 
tess and undesirable. They should not be 
attempted unless there is taste, talent, and 
time enough to attain excellence. Ihave 
frequently heard young women of moderate 
fortune say, ‘‘I have notopened my piano 
these five years. I wish I had the money ex- 
pended upon it. If | had employedas much 
time in learning useful things, I should have 
been better fitted for the cares of my family.” | 

By these remarks I do not mean to dis- 
courage an attention to the graces of life.— 
Gentility and taste are always lovely in all 
situations. But good things carried to ex- 
cess are often productive of bad consequen- 
ces. When accomplishments and dress in- 
terfere with the cuties and permanent hap- 
piness of life, they are unjustifiable and dis- 
pleasing; but when there is asolid founda- 
tion in mind and heart, all those elegancies 
wwe but becoming ornaments. 

Some are likely to have more use for 
them than others; and they are justified in 
spending more time and money upon them, 
but no one should be taught to consider 
them valuable for mere parade and attrac- 
tion. Making the eduation of girls such a 
series of “Man-traps,”” makes the whole sys- 
tem unhealthy, by poisoning the motive.-- 
Massachusetts Journal. 


Do not idly imagine that, by running to 
public places you will have a better chance 
ofmarrying: If a woman is ever so beauti- 
ful, being seen too often makes her cheap 
in the eyes ofmen. She whois but rarely 
seen, Men covet most to see,and her chance 


THE LADY’S DREAM, 
“Nay, "twas a wild, and idle dream” 
The lady, shuddering, said— 
“Ask not the recital;—the theme 
With the first dawn light fled.— 


Itis not meet that thou shouldst hear 
The phantasies of sleep— 

My Carlos! thou wouldst chide my fear 
And marvel why I weep!” 

But still the lover urged the sheme 
And still the lady eried— 

“Nay, Carlos, *twas but an idle dream 
For thou art by my side!” 


But love, all powerful, did prévail 
(For how can love deny?) 

The lady told the idle tale 
While tears were in her eye.— 


“I dreamed that thou wert false to me 
And all the vows forsworn— 

Which thou has vow'd on bended knee 
And proffered, night and morn. 


“I dreamed another had the heart 
Which thou hast sworn is mine— 

Estranged, neglected, doom'd to part— 
In lonely grief to pine.— 





“1 heard thee vow the fatal vow 
That tore thy faith from me 
And gaze on her—ah! Carlos, now 
I meet that glance from thee! 


“I dreamed that hurried by despair 
I prayed an early grave 

And chose my last lone pillow, where 
Yon drooping willows wave. 


“Those willows underneath whose boughs 
When the clear moon rose high 

I oft have listened to thy vows 
And given thee sigh for sigh.” 


“And there”—but here the lover stay’d 
The visionary tale— 

“Oh! cease the hated theme,” he said, 
“It makes my cheek turn pale! 


“Ie was the veriest, wildest dream 
‘That ever slumber knew! 

Yon moon shall hide, for aye, her beam, 
Ere J could prove untrue. 


“Yon willow boughs, that, gently free 
In graceful beauty wave— 
Ere I could cause a pang to thee 
Must droop above my grave.” 
‘The lady dried her glistening eye 
And ceased the idle theme, 
And smiles were mingled with the sigh 
That breathed, “twas but a dream.” 
re © © @ # * *& 
But, underneath the willow shade 
That heard their mutual vow— 
The lady's form in death is laid— 
And where is Carlos now? 


Far, far away!—Yon clear moon now 
Still sheds her unqnench’d beam— 
But Carlos has forsworn his vow 
And true’s the lady’s dream! 
H. Muzzy. 





From the Token for 1830. 


By James Isaces. 


Mr. A. Flint was a clerk in one of the 
public institutions in the city of New York. 
| He received a modest salary for his ser- 
vices, which enabled him te support in 
comfort, snd with unambitious propriety, 
a wife and a very small family. It is not at 
present necessary to be more explicit as to 
his circumstances. He was a good man; 
that is to say, good enough, according to 
the moral barometer of his times and his to- 
pical latitude and longitude.” But he was 
a man of timid disposition; and, though not 
troubled himself with thick coming fancies, 





( being happily married is much greater. 





was apt to be troubled by those of other 


| 
THE HEIGHT OF IMPUDENCE., | 





— ===> 
people, whether they were traditional or 
imspired. Mr. Flint had no great taste for 
encountering belligerent fiesh and blood ig 
the day time; and of ghosts in the night 
time he had a mortal abhorrence. 

Now he was returning once, on a winter 
afternoon, after his daily labours, to his 
dwelling in one of the streets in the upper 
part of the town, which cross the Bowery 
lane, reflecting, probably, on the small 
concerns comprehended in the small rou. 
tine of his own operations and associations, 
I have no right to thrust a candle into bis 
encephalic machinery, or to mention 
other of his cogitations than the following. 
He reflected that his wife had gone to 
drink tea with her neighbour, Mistres 
Dobbs, and had taken the three smail chil. 
dren and infant with her, and that he hai 
|| promised to call for them; and, as he fel 
| already very much fatigued indeed, he sor. 
||rowed that the balance of his daily labor 
| was net yet stricken. 
| But, as may be inferred, he was an obe 

dient husband, and easily pacified with a 








|| good reason, or no reason at all, when he 
' got it from his wife. He grinned and bore 
|| the minor trials of this life with creditable 
\|and enviable resignation, One other do 
||mestic anticipation, at the point of time 
|| frem which I start, made him uneasy. He 
| was apprehensive that his solitary dome 
|| tic, with her usual Gallio-like contempt of 
lorders, had availed herself of the absence 
lof her mistress and her Cupids, to go a vi- 
|siting likewise; thus leaving the house 
empty of all live stock, save the cat and her 
customers. 
The day had been cloudy; and when our 

friend arrived at his own door, it was, % 
they say, pretty much dark. He knocked; 
but no one appeared, nor did he hear any 
stirring within. The house was of humble 
pretensions, having but one entrance in 
front. The door of this, with considerate 
| precaution, was always fastened on the it- 
side; but, as dead silence succeeded to the 
reverberations of a second knock, our friend 
‘thought he might as well, by way of expe 
jriment, try the handle before he went to 
|the neighbouring grocery store, where the 
/key was usually Ieft on such emergencies. 
‘Much to his surprise, this piece of chirono 
my operated as an open sesame; or, in 
|plainer English, the door opened, and he 
'stood in his own entry. Internally bestow- 
||ing a malison on the untrustworthy wench, 
who had left the house thus desolate and 
| liable to invasion, and, with a slight flutter 
/of trepidation, Mr. Flint made his way 
| through the dark but familiar passage, ho- 
'ping to find in his little back parleur, 
|sparks enough among the ashes to light a 
‘candle with. 
| Hastily entering, and unconsciously clo 
lsing the door behind him, he was thrown 
|into an unequivocal paroxysm of terror. A 
far better fire than had ever gladdened it 
under Mrs. Flint’s administration, was ble 
zing on the hearth. Two spermaceti cam 
dles on the mantelpiece, long kept for or 
nament and not for use, were dispensing 
ther radiance beautifully, There was li 
and too much of it; for, right in front of the 
fire, with his back to Flint, sat the strangest 
figure his eyes ever beheld. It was sitti 
on a pillow, which must have’ appertai 

to the family bed, and have hee breught 
| from a room above; and the coup d’eil out 
| friend took, before the ague of his fear 
came upon himj revealed to him the a 
| tounding fact, that this phantom was st 
| for a spit-box the curiously painted’ Chi 
jar, which’ his wife’s aunt had Jeft her inher 
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will, and which had been immemorially, | 
that is to say, for seven years, the pride of) 
Mrs. Flint’s mantelpiece. That mantel-} 
piece was now singularly adorned with two | 
yery muddy old overshoes, one hanging on 
each side from a branch of a brass orna- 
ment, while an old greasy hat, with a brim 
whose circumference was as large as that 
of a corn basket, depended between them | 
from the nail that supported the picture of 
Flint’s grandfather. Other desecration 
seemed to have taken place; but the visi- 
ble objects in his back parlour were pre-| 
sented to our friend, just as those on the | 
road are te a traveller, in a daik night, by a| 
flash of lightning. The presence of the 
representation of a man before the fire, pal- 
sied his physical energies, and he was com- 
pletely terrified, His immediate impulse 
was to make his exit, more rapidly than he} 
had made his entrance, and to call for help | 
from his neighbours. But, either from the | 
disordered state of his nerves, or from some | 
other cause which is unknown, the knob | 
of the lock was not so successfully tracta- | 
ble as its brother at the street door had | 
been, and our friend’s dalliance with it was 
ineffectual: 


“For his trembling hand | 
Refused to aid his heavy heart's demand.” j 
But, heavens and earth! what were his 
feelings, when the Eidolon before the fire | 
slowly turned round, and fixed him with its | 
calm, cold, fascinating gaze! He did not) 
swoon; but, as the clammy moisture gushed 
from his forehead, stood, upheld by the en- 
ergy of his own terror, which was so strong, 
that if his organs of speech could have exe- 
cuted a monosyllable, his paralysed will was 
aot able to dictate it. 1 hold it to be inde-| 


} 
\ 


} 
} 


corous to go further into the anatomy of the 


passion of fear. 





trived to wriggle along on his chair, to- 
wards the fireplace about as fast, and as 
straight, arid as gracefully, asa turtle moves 
on a smooth floor, or an eyestone in vine- 
gar. As if to accommodate him, with a 
movement so instantaneous and silent that 
Flint did not see how it was effected, the 
appeara:.ce transferred itself and its chair 
to the other side of the fireplace; and when 
the involuntary host had, in a manner infi- 
nitely more dilatory, but equally unintelli- 
gible to himself, made what mathematicians 
call an approximation, on his side, he sat 
right opposite to the phantom. And, 
though he had not then the power of ex- 
amining its contour and costume, I may as 
well describe them now as at any other 
time. 

It bore the semblance of an old man; 
and, though not in any of the commonplace 
characteristics of venerable old age, yet in 
an indescribable peculiarity of the features, 
and in there being a want of any expression 
in the round blue eye, indicative of associ- 
ations with the circumstances of the breath- 
ing and activé world, an impression was 
communicated to the beholder, of extreme 
and unnatural longevity. It was dressed in 
a butternut-coloured suit, of antique fashion 
and coarse fabric, a red waist coat, and 
thick mixed-coloured hose, and Ss accom- 
modated its feet with a new pair of yellow 
slippers, belonging to Flint himself, its 
brogues having been hung up to illustrate 
the mantelpiece, as I have before stated.— 
Around its neck something of different co- 
lours was curiously twisted like a cable, 
and knotted under the left ear. Certain 


singular spots in this cravat leoked like || 


eyes, and had a fearful effect. It had ared 
worsted night-cap on its head with a black 
tassel on the top. 
neath it; but along queue, fastened with 


No hair was visible be- |! 


| she had come up to the illustrious map,’ 


brandishing her besom, and threatening to 
belabor him, unless he marched off, he 
would have minded her orders, as Flint did 
those of the audacious spectre. 

With some difficulty, therefore, he arose, 
and took from his pocket the key of a cup- 
board, which was about one pace distant 
from him. This maneuvre he contrived to 
effect the more readily, as he was enabled 
to turn his back on the overbearing Anony 
mous. But to adapt this little guardian of 
his small store of drinkables to its corres 
ponding wards, was a much more trouble 
some operation. The courtier who pre- 
tended to essay to thrust the sword into 
the scabbard, held by the virgin queen, had 
a task comparatively easy. 

Meantime the self-constituted bien-venu 
stretched out his legs liesurely, putting one 
foot against the chimneypiece, and the 
other on the family bible, which reposed 
on a little table, much respected as the de- 
pesitory of all Mrs. Flint’s working appa- 
ratus and knick-knacks. At the same time 
he contrived te shift another small table, 
which was at long arm’s length from him, 
in front of the fire; so that when Flint had 
| succeeded in extracting his decanter from 
|its sanctum, and, with avefted fuce, was 
{holding it with a hand as willing as King 
| John’s, when he signed Magna Charta, and 
jas steady as that of Dr. Faustus, when he 
| signed his compact with the enemy, certain 
it was, that the table was between the 
| stranger and himself; and he had only to 
dump the bottle down upon it, a feat which 
|he accomplished without breaking either. 
**There is water on the sideboard, Ama- 
| ziah, and tumblers for two,” said the old 
| Dictator, in the same dry, imperative tone. 

Flint brought his pitcher, and then his 
tumblers. As he happened to catch a 








“Amaziah,” said the image, “sit down. ||an eel skin, stuck out in front over thé | glimpse of his volunteer customer’s coun 


Ihave something to say to thee.” i} 
Cold and stern and hollow were the tones 
in which these words were uttered. But! 
whether it was that Flint had picked up 
enough of demonology to know that ghosts || 
never speak first, or that his courage began || 
to ooze back into his finger nails again, in| 
small quantities, he made his way, as one | 
does who is about to faint, to a seat in the 
corner most remote frem his visitant, and || 
there sat, neither alive nor dead, with) 
moveless limbs, rayless eyes, and monu-)) 
mental expression, waiting, like the sailor!! 
who was blown out of the jugglcr’s show- | 
room, to see *twhat would be done next.” |! 
“Thou art cold, Amaziah,” said the appa- || 
rition. ‘Approach the fire.” } 
Itseyes glared with steady and glassy 
fullness on the master of the house, who, \ 
beneath their scrutiny, could no more exe- | 
cute thie poetry or prose of motion, than |) 
philosophers can explain its final cause. 1} 
“fT tell thee, approach the fire! 1 must | 
speak with thee,” again said the voice. | 
Intense passion of any kind cannot keep | 
its bent long. Whether Flint had too little 
Wits to be scared out of them, or familiari- 
ty had reconciled him even to this horrible 
presence, his system began to be agitated | 
by an attempt to exercise its muscular 
functions. There was something so im- 
perative in the tone of the speaker’s com- 
mand, that it resuscitated our friend’s will, 
from amidst the prostration of all his other 
faciilties. So, to use the Ianguage of a 
teat statesman, he began to try to deve- 
ope his ineffectual e ies; and, though 
it was utterly out of his power to perform 
in that branch’ of gymnastics which Touch- 


right shoulder. The forehead was ample, 


large, speculative, but unimpassiened orbs 
before mentioned. It was chewing the In- 
dian wecd, and liberally bestowed the juice 


great impartiality, on the carpet, hearth, 
chimneypiece, &c. 

Flint had scarcely effected his transit to 
the chimney corner, when the Mystery 
again addressed him. 

“Amaziah,” it suid, “I am dry. Get me 
some brandy and water, and help thyself. 
Thou art either cold or sick.” : 

There was a carnality about this invita- 
tion to partake of creature comforts, which 
certainly qualified the spiritual tremor of 
our friend in some degree. Perhaps he 
began to entertain a glimmering suspicion 
that the shadowy old man was a live one, 
and a very impudent one too. If so, the 
equilibrium of his nerves was by no means 
restored in consequence of the doubt; for 
the personification of impudence, which 
had thus occupied his parlour, and taken 
possession of his appurtenances, would not 
scruple, being alone with him in the house, 
to blow out his brains in case of resistance. 
Between the fear, therefore of the invisible 
world, as present or as to come, while he 
became more able to stir, it was only to be 
less'unable to disobey the vision. Let him 
not be brought into utter contempt for 
such lack of manhood. Plutarch tells a 
story of a renowned man, who saw a tall 
old Woiman at the end of a passage, swee 
ing the floor, and was half frightened 
death: Now if this had been only, as per- 


|tenance, he reeled backwards; and, by 2 


| marked with many deep lines, but not cor- || curious accidental process, caught hold of 
| rugated; and beneath it coldly gleamed the || hisown chair, and, bringing it forwards, col 


lapsed into it; and there he sat by the table, 
| with the inexplicable ‘‘lord of his house 
and hospitality,” who seemed more bhorri 


i} 


lin every direction, with great energy and| ble to him than Wordsworth’s ‘“‘meagre 


| Want;” though I am not aware that he hac 
|' ever read the sonnet, 
|| The representation of an old gentloman 
immediately helped himself to what is called 
| by the cockneys a “pretty stiff noggin;” in 
| other words, he filled up more than one 
| third of the half pint tumbler with the fluid 
}on which the “sweet naiad of the Phlege- 
thontic rill” presides. He did this with an 
unsounding motion, and a silent laugh, like 
| that of Hawk-eye, in the “Last of the Mo- 
hicans.”” He then watered the fiery liquid 
|from the pitcher, with an idea of that sim- 
| ple element, which Pindar says ‘‘is best,” 
till the contents of the glass rose a few lines 
higher than they did before the apologetic 
| dilution. 

“Now, my son,” said he, “drink that 
|down, rightaway. It will do thee good.— 
| cannot stay long; andI wish to discharge 
| thee as quickly as possible.” 

So saying, the Abomination took out its 
| quid, and, giving it an emphatic toss, plas 
|tered it over @ rose, in a picture drawn by 
‘Mrs. Flint when she was at school, and 
| which now ornamented the wall opposite 
|to the old man. Our friend did a’ he was 
| commanded, and quaffed off the strong wa 

ters. He had never before, in the whole 
course of his life, in which he counted seven 
lustres and.» large fraction of another, 
swallowed af a single galp,'a fourth part of 











tone called’ ‘tasting his: legs,” he con- 


haps it was, actually a tall old woman,’and 


the dose of high wincs qualified With fore” 
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Pi indicus and other enormities, which was | 


now administered to him. 


into 0 doing, and partly, perhaps, from 


faint hope of plucking up a little of what is 


called Dutch courage. But henceforth 


shall be dramatic only, leaving the philo- 
sophy of motives and actions to my reader's 
own good sense, if they happen to have 


any. Itis a rare possession. 


The guest tossed off his own glass, made 
a wry face, and exclaiming, “Shocking | 
stuff, Amaziah,” took the decanter and 


pitcher entirely into his own keeping. 
“Now, sir,” he continued, “listen to wha 


I have to say to you. Put your feet on that 


thing, and be attentive, because my busi 
ness is a serious one.” 

Se saying, the Phenomenon “put forth,’ 
with the promptness required of the 


dared to touch with their cherubic fingers, 


without incurring a reprimand which left) 


visible marks on their tender cuticles. Ah! 
if his wife had been at home? But she, alas! 
unconscious matron! was drinking tea with 
Mrs, Dobbs, not dreaming of the precica- 
ment of her husband, who sat shaking in 
the company of this impudent wizzard, 
“While all his household gods were shivered round 
him.” 
“Took me in the face, Amaziab,” said 
the Tasker. 


**J—1},” stammered Flint, “‘want to know” 


I do not believe 
that a chemical analysis of his potations, 
during any week of his previous existence, 
would have given so tremendous a result 
as that which he was now fain to pour down 
his throat, mainly because he was terrified 


pro- 
-man in the infancy of the English 
oon a stool covered with embroidered 





old stool, and listen to me. Your grandf’the 


ary war. 


his account. I waived the inferiority of hi 


a |! friendsbip, though he was a 


lying.” 


Amaziah hickupped and sneezed. 


noise, sir,” said the guest, very solemnly. 





with decorum and attention.” He 


4 


> 





| 
| 
ing- 


“——=— was ne’er prophetic sound so full of wo.” 





Magician. ‘‘But beware henceforth. Rest, 


perturbed spirit.” There was a strange 





| in the fire, whirled the tongs three times 
| thing like the Zodiac of Denderah; then 
|, opening the legs of the tongs wide, and 
| laying them across the table, he resumed 
| his seat, while Flint, with his eyes shut, 
| and with a chill of horror, waited for the 
| awful revelation. Considering all the ac- 
||companying circumstances concurring to 
H intimidate him, it is my opinion that his ac- 
|, quiescence can be more naturally accounted 
|for, than that of the ‘wedding guest,” 
||whom the “ancient mariner’ jockied out 


about an old business between your grand- 
f'ther and myself. Keep your feet on that 


and I were fellow soldiers in the revolution- 
I have a great regard for you on 


rank, and entertained for him the greatest 
great fool in 
many respects, and too much addicted to 


‘It is not mannerly to make that kind of 
. || wind blowing asI have already told you, 
“I must, though it is a serious job, bring 
your grandf’ther up, to make you listen 
plucked 
out the tongs which he had thrust into the 
fire, and rising, made a circle with its red 
hot extremities, round a sheepish looking 
lion in the rug, which Mrs. Flint bad pur- 
chased but a few days before, as a great 
second-hand bargain. At the same time he 
lighted a whole bunch ef matches at once, 
|in the candle, and whirled them in fiery 
| spirals and other curves over our friend’s 
|| head, muttering words in a strange tongue. 
silk, for which Mrs. Flint had a particular |) The smell of burnt wool and of drimstone, 
veneration, because the lambkin disfigured 
in the worsted, which had been cruelly 
darned into the fabric ef the cover, had || He could only articulate, “No, no, no,” in 
been wrought by her grandmother. ‘They 
call one of the yarns which they use to 
make fanciful decorations of this descrip- | 
tion, crewel; and I do not wonder at it.— | 
Our poor friend was obliged to desecrate 
the stool, and to clap his soiled boots on the 


* * ; | rest 
lambkin, which none of his babes had ever | noise from the cellar. He threw the matches 


and the awful attitude of the necromancer, 
well nigh made Flint swoon away entirely. 


;a manner so whining, piteous, and implor- 


“Once more, then, I forbear,” said the 


| round the ceiling, delineating upon it some- | 


person as I should think proper to select, 
to assist me in this service, 1 selected your 
grandf’ther. Though I was an adjutant, 
and he was only a private, yet as we were 
fellow-soldiers in the great war of indepen- 
dence, I waived all questions of rank; and 
though he often acted like a fool, was sadly 
given to lying, and would steal when he 
had an opportunity, yet I had a personal 
regard for him. as he was in the habit of 
paying strict obedience to my orders and 
advice. On that same stormy night, the 








r 


from every quarter, I and your revered 
grandf’ther set out on our secret mission, 
a hint as to the object of which ene Cooper 
pretends to give inacrazy novel. But I 
assure you that it is all a humbug, and the 
secret shall die with me. The commander- 
in-chief said to me in our confidential inter- 
view,—"*Cobb”—my name is Jedediah 
Cobb—“Cobb,” said he, “I repose unlimit- 
ed confidence in your intelligence, valour, 
and discretion.” And wellhe might. He 
also lent me a pair of his own jack-boots, 
for E and your revered grandf’ther were 
both barefooted at that time, Amaziah. In 
those times which tried men’s soles, we had 
no such luxuries as you and I are now in- 
dulged with. We had no comfortable stout 
| shoes to march in during the day time; nor 
| could we at night hang them up, like those, 
| to dry gradually, without being scorched, 
| and put on such easy slippers as these.— 
| But to continue my relation. We left the 
|| camp at midnight, when all was silent, hav- 
|| ing the pass-word. I went in the direction 
|| | proposed taking, and your revered grand- 
| f’ther trotted barefoot behind me, at a re- 
|| spectful distance. We might have pro- 

ceeded about half a mile, when our path 
|| led past a farm yard. I heard a cackling 
| from one of the out hos:ses, and, turning my 
| head, saw your grandt’ther crawling on all 
| fours towards it. I immediately went back, 
|| seized him by the collar, and dragged him 
, onwards a hundred yards or more, until we 
I were out of the reach of observation, when 
| I threatened to blow his brains out with a 
|| pistol, which I had with me, if he attempt- 
|, ed any of his old tricks. I told him that it 








“Listen te me, young man, if you please. | of his frolic, merely by “holding him with || was disgracing the service, and discredita- 


You are at the expense of the firewood, and 
light, & this brandy, such us it is. 1 will not 
put you to the additional expense of con- 
versation. Hold your tongue. I was a 
friend of your grandf’ther,” slurring the 
penult. ‘Do you want te see him?” 

Flint looked at the old hat. 

“Not that miserable daub,’”’ said the un- 


|| his glittering eye,” and telling him a long 
|| cock-and-a-bull story. 
|| ‘Hear me then, Amaziah,”’ said the an- 
| cient warrior, ‘and be not so loquacious. — 
| Iam an old man, and my time is short.— 
During the revolutionary war, I and your 
grandi’ther were friends. He was a pri- 
| vate, and I was an adjutant in the corps of 


| ble to my character and that of the com- 
|| mander-in-chief, for our confidential agent 
to be robbing every henroost along the 
road. We then proceeded, your grand. 


|| f’ther following at the same respectful dis- 
|| tance, until we entered a pass between two 


high, rough, and perpendicular hills, Pro- 
ceeding with great caution, I was suddenly 


civil personage, rising in apparent choler, | musicianers, when the army lay at Valley struck with a very fearful appearance, 


and removing his hat. “Do you call ¢hat 
_ grandf’ther? Pshaw! I will show you 


ow he looked.” So saying, he took some || credit ef your grandf’ther, 
cinders from the hearth, and delineated |! 


with them a monstrous pair of black whis- | 
kers on the pale cheeks of Flint’s ances- | 
tor. Then making a mark in each eye,)| 
which made each squint in a different di-| 
rection, he observed, in atone of indigna-| 
tion, ‘There now, that does look something | 
like old Peter Flint. But,” replacing the | 
hat, “that is not what I mean. Shall I 
bring your granct’ther up, sir; shall we 
have him up?” stamping violently on the 
floor. 

“N—o—o,” said Amaziah. 

**Well, I don’t know that there is any use 
in bothering him about it. It would be a 
serious job; and I know he would rather 
keep quiet. Keep yourself quiet, sir.”— 
Here he finished his second tumbler, and 
he!ped himself to another. 

I come here to talk to von, voane Flint, 








| lines, on a Most important confidential mis- 


| Forge. Silence, sir! Sit up, and look more | 
|like a soldier and a gentleman, for the 
I had a great 
jregard for him. I must now proceed to the | 
| matter of business between your grandfther 
and myself, in relation to which I have call- 
ed upon you; and which I have hitherto 
kept secret from mortal ears, out ef regard 


Christian souls, and motives of personal de- 
licacy. Circumstances render it not only 
proper, but necessary that 1 should make 
‘to you the following communication.— 
Ahem! When the army lay at Valley Forge, 
at about nineteen minutes past six o’clock, 
jene stormy night, when the wind was blow- 
ing from every quarter, General Washing- 
| ton had sent for me to his quarters, and we 
had an oe conversation together. 
What passed is of course secret; but the 
result was, that I agreed to go out of the 


| about twenty yards in advance of me. 


to the memory of the dead, the repose of 





which stood on one side of the road, at 
It 

was very tall and white, and seemed waving 
, to and fro a floating mantle, which covered 
it entircly, with solemn and threatening 

gestures. I ordered your grandf’ther to 
| come up, and demanded his opinion as to 
| what the apparition was. Not that I want- 
ed it, or had not made up my own mind; 
| but 1 deemed it judicious, in order to justi- 


| fy me in my own proceedings. The old 


fool first guessed that it was moonlight, 
though the night was as dark as pitch; then 
that it was a waterfall; and then that it was 
smoke. While he was making these wise 
conjectures, the thing vanished. I marched 
boldly forward, bidding him follow. When 
we had passed the spot, and d into 
mere level ground, I told him that we had 
seen a spook. In his ignorance, he pre- 
tended to laugh at me. I felt a strong in- 
clination to chastise him for his presump- 





sion, taking with me one such trustworthy 


tion; but recollecting my duty to the coun- 































short.’? 
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wih a fool according to his folly, I offered ! 


to bet him fifty dollars, continental money, | 
that we had seen a ghost, and that I would | 
convince him of it. He took me up; and 1| 
ordered him to follow me, holding no fur-| 
ther conversation with him. I executed | 


my mission, and received the private thanks | 


the general, in terms too flattering to re-| 
t. 


mat was but a few days after, that your | 
grandfther, in climbing over an oven, to get | 
intoa window, with a view of stealing a' 
piece of bacon, fell down and fractured his! 
skull. I felt sorry for his loss. I had a re-| 

for him, notwithstanding all his fail- | 
Now, Amaziah, I come to the point | 





of my business with you, I have seen that 

spectre since. I saw it on another perilous 

occasion, and conversed with it. When! 
and where, I must not tell you; but I have 
its own word that it was a ghost, and that) 
itwould have spoken to me on the former 
wcasion, had not your grandf’ther been 
present. My time is short, and I must set- 
tle up my accounts before I go. J calculate 
that the continental money which your 
grandPther lost by our wager, was worth 
sbout a dollar in hard money; which, with 
compound interest from that time, amounts 
now to nine dollars three and sixpence.— 
This you must pay me. If you doubt the 
truth and honor of an old soldier, sir, I will 
give you proof on the spot, which will blast 
your senses with cenviction. 1 will call up 
that terrible ghost, though the house should | 
tumble about our ears. Shall I do it?” 

“No,” said Flint, “but—” 

“You have the money in your pocket, | 
sir; you were puid off to-day. My timé is, 
short.’? 

Here he bent over towards Flint, and) 
gured upon him, as the poor man, with| 
rembling hands, drew forth his pocket- 
book and fumbled with its contents. A ten | 
dollar bill fell on the table Immediately a 
monstrous bony, brown, and freckled hand, 
vith nails long, hooked, and black, Was | 
spread over it; and in the next instant the | 
guest had thrust it in his pocket. He drew 





wut a crumbled piece of paper, and seme 
jingling pieces of metal, which he laid down. 
“There,” said he, “is your receipt, and | 
there is your change. I am glad to see| 
that you are a man of honour, and pleased | 
to find that you are so intelligent a young 





ing the 

The guest immediately advanced. 

“My dear Mrs. Flint,” he exclaimed, 
aking herin his armsand kissing her before 
she had time even to scream, ‘I was afraid 
Ishould not have seen you at all. And 
are your sweet, pretty children. I 
Must come soon and spend the day with 
ol was im hopes to have found you at 
hay 8? i this person, Mr. Flint?” said the 


is Cobb, madam, Jedidiah 








embraces at present, because my time is 
short.” 

So saying, he departed. It would be im- 
pertinent to dwell on the domestic scene 
which ensued. Flint made a complaint in 
the police office the next morning, and the 
case was reported in a morning newspaper, 
as one of bloody murder, accompanied with 
strong symptoms of abduction. 





KINDRED HEARTS. 


Oh, ask not, hope thou not too much 
Of sympathy below; 
Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the sweet fountain flow; 
Few—and by still conflicting powers 
Forbidden here to mect: 
Such ties would mee this life of eurs 
Too fair for aught so fleet. 


It may be that thy brother's eye 
Sees not as thine, which turns 

In such deep reverence to the sky, 
Where the rich sunset burns; 

Itmay be that the breath of spring, 
Born ‘midst the violets lone, 

A rapture o’er the soul can bring, 
A dream, to his unknown. 


The tune that speaks of other times— 
A sorrowful delight! 
The melody of distant climes, 
The sound of waves by night; 
The wind that, with so many a tone, 
Some chord within can thrill,— 
These may have language all thine own, 
To him a mystery still. 


Yet screen not thou for this, the true 
And steadfast love of years; 

The kindly that from childhood grew, 
The faithful to thy tears! 

If there be one that o’er the dead 
Hath in thy gricf born part, 

And watched thro’ sickness by thy bed, 
Call Ais a kindred heart. 

But for those bonds all perfect made, 
\\ herein bright spirits blend, 

Like sister-flowers of one sweet shade, 
With the same breeze that bend,— 

For that full bliss of thought allied, 
Never to mortals given— 

Oh! lay thy lovely dreams aside, 
Or lift them unto heaven, 

MRS. HEMANS. 








LOVE. 
By Percy Bisshe Shelly. 


awaken in all things that are, a community 
with what we experience within ourselves. 
If we reason, we would be understood; if 
we imagine, we would that the siry chidren 





and considering that it is best to deal||Cobb. Your hushand will tell you about |! of our brain were born anew within ano- 
it; but I must tear myself away from your) 


ther’s; if we feel, we would that another’s 
/nerves should vibrate to our own, that the 
| beams of their eyes should kindle at once 
|and mix and melt into our own; that hips of 
motionless ice should not reply to lips quiv- 
(eri and burning with the heart’s best 
blood—this is love. Thisis the bond and 
\the sanction which connects not only man 
| with man, but with every thing that eZists: 
|| We are born into the world, and there is 
|| Something within us, which, from the in- 
stant that we live, moreand more thirsts af- 
|| ter its likeness. —We dimly see within our 
| intellectual nature, a minature as it were of 
| our entire self, yet deprived of all that we 
|| condemn or despise, the ideal prototype o° 
every thing excellent and lovely that 
| are capable of conceiving as belong 
the nature ofman. Not only the p: rira‘ 
jour external being, but an assemblage ot 
| the minutest particles of which our nature 
is composed; a mirror whose surface re- 
|flects only the forms of purity and 
, brightness; a soul within our own soul that 
describes a circle around its proper para- 
dise, which pain and sorrow and evil dare 
not overleap. To this we eagerly refer all 
sensations, thirsting that they should re- 
semble and correspond with it. The dis- 
| covery of its antitype; the meeting with an 
| understanding capable of clearly estimating 
our own; an imagination which should en- 
| ter into and seize upon the subtle and deli- 
|| cate peculiarities which we have delighted 
| to cherish and unfold in secret, with a frame, 
|| whose nerves, like the chords of two ex 
|| quisite lyres, strung to the accompaniment 
|| of one delightful voice, vibrate with the 
|| vibrations of our own; and a combination of 
|, all these in such proportion as the type 
|| within demands: this is the invisible and 
| unattainable point to which love tends; and 
|| to attain which, it urges forth the powers 
| of man to arrest the faintest shadow of that, 
|, without the possession of which, there is 
'| no rest nor respite to the heart over which 
|| it rules. —Hence in solitude, or that desert- 
| ed state when we are surrounded by human 
|| beings, and yet they sympathize not with 
|| us, we love the flowers, the grass, the wa- 
|| ters, and the sky. In the motion of the 
|| very leaves of spring, in the blue air, there 
| is then found a secret correspondence with 
|our heart.—There is eloquence in the 
tongueless wind, and the 





comes a living sepulchre of himself, and 
what yet survives is the mere husk of what 
he once was, 


trate, persuade, as the object may 
the subtlest secret of the 
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The truth is, an editor cannot step with- 
ut tr toes, Ho he 
frank- 

If he 


tin m8 *s 
arlessly 
esi toe 


“xp 
ly, he is arrogant « 
states facts without he -darcs 
jot avyow his sentiments. Hf he conscien- 
fiously refuses to advocate the claims of an 
ndividual to office, he is accused of person- 
al hostility. A jackanapes, Who measures 
Off words into a verse as a clerk does tape 
—by the yard—hands him a parcel of stuff 
that gingles bke a handful of rusty nails 
anda gimlet, and if the editor is not fool 
enough to print the nonsense—“‘stop my 
paper—I won't patronize a man that’ 
better judge welry.”” As if it y i- 
trong paper at about one half 
more than so much waste paper would cost. 
One murmurs because his paper is too 
titerary—another because it is not literary 
enough. One grumbles because the ad- 
vertisements engross too much reom—| 
another complains that the paper is too 
large, he can’t find time to read it all. One 
wants a type so small that a micrescope | 


sos Tis Op 
14s 


inne ES, 


to Duy 


would be indispensable in every family— |! 


another threatens to discontinue the paper 
unless the letters are halfan inch long-one 
old lady actually offered an additional price | 
for a paper that should be printed with 
such types as are used for handbills. 

Every subscriber has a plan of his own 
for conducting a journal, and the labor of 
Sysiphus was recreation when compared 
with that of an editor who undertakes to, 
pkease all. 

But we are now pretty well hardened; 
and what is better, the threats of discon- 
tinuance generally end in talk; and what is 


| 


| 


still better, for every one we do lose, we |) 


gain two.—Middletown Gaz. 








LINES.—To Womax 
Suggested by a picture (taken froma 
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apt 
to be spoiled by adulation; and Pierre was 
an example of thisfact. He had been left 
to his own guidance, froma very early age, 
by reason of the death of both his parents. 
Surrounded, as he was, by every tempta- 


tion, it would not have been very surprising | 


had he given in to the prevalent vices of 
the court; but he escaped these, and might 
have been perfectly happy but for caprice, 
which was, however, not always uninflu- 
enced by ambition. 

One day, returning late from hunting, he 
was accidentally separated from his com- 
panions. Overcome with thirst and fatigue, 
he preceived a fountain, shaded with lofty 
in) beautiful oak trees, at which he dis- 
mounted. Hehad tied up his horse and 
ws about to drink, when to his surprise, 
he sew seated on the opposite bank of the 
fountain, adamsel of wonderful beauty.— 
He bowed low to her and she returned the 
salutation, at the same time calling 
him by his name. The astonished count 
asked who she was and whence she came? 
“I live near at hand,” she replied; “ have 
frequently seen you at this fountain, with 
your dogs and huntsmen, and thus it is that 
{ have learned your name.” They contin- 
ued conversing for some time, each mo- 
ment increasing the count’s admiration; 


when on hearing voices in the neighboring | 


thicket she suddenly vanished. ‘The count 
was surrounded the next minute by his 
hunting companions, who had been vainly 


|| seeking him for some time; and they hint- 


ed that he had been amusing himself at 
their expense, as they had been in the 
neighborhood of the fountain all the 
time; and they insisted that they must have 


been heard before, if he had net beer. ob-| 
'stinately and wilfully deaf. One of them 
|| said jectingly, that perhaps he had been 


visiting the bottom of the fountain in quest 


|| ef one of its fair inhabitants,as many of the 


neighbouring peasants declare positively 


miniature gem,) of a Woman contemplativg | that females of surprising beauty have fre- 
a Household God. | quently been seen on its banks, and that 
O woman! whosve’er thou art onthe approach of footsteps they always 
_ That would’st pursue thy weal, | disappear beneath the waters. ‘The count 
Engrave this lession on thy heart, | impatiently interrupted them, by asking 
Phat thou may’st inly feel. | them whether they had not seen a female 
jas they appreached the fountain. This, 
| however, only gave new vigor to their 
| jokes; atlength, having sought in vain for 
}, the lovely girl, or for some traces of her 
| dwelling which she said was near at hand, 
the count, tired of his cumpanions’ mirth, 
| and full of surprise and perplexity, returned 
| to his palace. 
And true to him who placed thee there, | He could not, however, for one moment, 
Bid Duty’s altar rise; | forget the fairy form and angelic counte- 
And soar, on wings of Faith and Prayer, nance of the fountain beauty; his wayward 
“SS to the skies. heart now fancied{itself fixed, and he impa- 
= = |tiently passed the‘,hours till daylight en- 
From the sacl nap l Peagee _ search. But day 
. || after day did he vainly hope to meet her— 
THE UNDINE OF STAUFFENBERG. | At the hour he hed ey her he re- 
_4 LEGEND OF THE RUINE. paired continually to the fountain, but the 
Never did braver knight break a lance than || unknown was neverthere. At length one, 
Prince Drimengen, Count de Stauffen. He 
was young, accomplished, rich and hand- 


evening, as he was pensively reclining a- 
gainst an oak, he heard a voice of celestial 
some; he might have aspired to the favor 
of the fairest and most noble lady in the 


| sweetness, which appeared to proceed from 
j the depth ofthe water. He rose, looked 
kingdom; but this very circumstance seem- || on every side with the utmost anxiety, but 
ed to’present obstacles to his choice. Like || no one was visible, and the voice was ne 
a bee ina filled with choicest flow-|| longer to be heard. He turned to reseat 
ers, he wandered from one te another, ne-|| himself under the oak, in the hope that he 
Ver wearying in the pursuit of sweets, but!) should again hear her voice, when sudden- 
still fickle and deubtfyl on which to rest.—|| ly he beheld the unknown seated on the 
Pe had the fair dames of the court/|| stone he had justleft. She appeared in a 
id him less attention, and not allowed him || most lively humor, and replied to all his 
perceive the high estimation in which 
he washeld, it would have been different; 


Ris not thine to rove abroad 
Thro’ Fashion's cireuling maze, 
To hear her votaries applaud, 
And catch their idle gaze. 


But by that dear domestic hearth 
That waits the wedded wife, 

Seek there thy preper sphere on earth, 
Thy chosen part in life. 


| 





captivated the couat still more than her for: 


| mer behaviour: he confessed his Passion, she 
|| instantly became thoughtful and silent; a¢ 
|| length, she told him to meet her at the 
same hour on the following day. 

|| The chevallier was true to his appoint. 
ment: at break of day the fair unknown ap. 
peared from the coppice, and so beautiful 
she looked, that Pierre thought he beheld 
anangel. The ringlets ef her auburn hair 
|| sparkied with the morning dew, and were 
wound with a wreath of blue-bells. She 
fixed her innocent and expressive eyes on 
the enamored count,who was silent with ad. 
miration. At length he ventured to take her 
hand, & speak of his passion. She made him 
sit down by her, and thus replied to him, 

“fam not a child of earth: the waters 
|| gave me being, and in the waters is m 
|home. I am an'Undine; and therefore yn- 
| fit to wed with the count of Stauffenberg, 

He should have, with his bride, wealth 
| and broad lands; we ofthe water have nei- 
| ther gold nor jewels nor house nor castle, 
| Him we love truly we wed, and when we 
| wed we give hand with heart and heart with 
hand. But reflect well, Sir Knight. If 
|you pledge your faith to me, your love 

ought to be pure as the limpid water, and as 
| true asthe steel of your sword. A Single 
| infidelity, after we are united, would inevi- 
|tably cause your death, and would make 
|me eternally miserable. For it is the fate 
of eur tribe, that our joys and our griefs 
| know no end.” 

The count swore that it would be equal- 
|ly impossible for him to live without her, 
|| or to be unfaithful. . ‘he nymph then gave 
jhim her hand. He pressed her wath ten- 
| derness to his bosom, spoke to her of the 
, delightful situation of his castle and of the 
| happiness by which she would be surround: 
| ed as its mistress; and after a long conver- 
| sation they parted, having first named the 
| day for their nuptials. 
| On the eve of this day the count found on 

his table three baskets, most elegantly or 
|namented, one filled with gold, another 
| with silver, and the third with precious 
| stones of every variety. He perceived that 
|| what she had said to him respecting her be- 
ling without wealth, must have been only to 
ascertain whether he loved her disinterest 
edly, for these baskets and their contents 
would have sufficed for the princess’ dow- 
ry. She soon afterwards appeared, attend- 
ed by a numerous suit, and requested to 
speak in private with the count, He con- 
ducted her to another saloon, where she en- 
| treated him toreflect once more on what he 
was about to do, ere it should be too late 
to retract. ‘If your love for me,” she said, 
emphatically, ‘cools for one moment, or is 
transferred to another, you are inevitably 
| lost; and the sign of your approaching death 
| will be, seing no other part of my person 
but my right foot.” 
| ‘The chevalier again repeated his _protes- 
tation of fidelity with all the tenderness and 
‘ardor of a first and violent love; and as the 
lady wished to believe him true, she was 
|| not long in giving him credit for all the 
|| vows he uttered. The marriage was s0l- 
||emnized with the utmost splendour; days 
|| and months passed in a succession of pleas 
|| ures; the young wife became each day more 
|| beautiful and amiable and the birth ofa son 
|| seemed to place their happiness beyond 4 
| possibility ofdoubt. But alas! nothing can 
||be ceriain. A war broke out on the fron- 
tiers of France. Pierre was brave, 
now ambition divided his heart with love— 
|| "The countess did not choose te oppose his 














questions with a fascinating badinage that'|desire for fame, but at parting, she 


!' many-tears, entreating him not to forget bis 
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tions. 

Pierre passed the Rhine at the head of a 
smaliand well chosen troop, and fought 
under the banners ofa French duke. In 
every engagement he distinguished him- 
self, and in one saved the duke’s life. The! 
peace, which was soon afterwards conclu-| 
ded, was also brought about by his exer-| 
tions; and the duke, full of gratitude, and | 
thinking he could not pay him too much re- 
spect, offered him the hand of his youngest | 
and fairest daughter in marriage, as a re-| 
ward for his many services, Pierre’s in-| 
constancy now showed itself, and his be-) 
haviour now offered the most singular con- 


where the count disappeared, say that 
each night when the moon shines brightly, 
a lovely female form is seen to glide over 
the waters. Most true it is that plaintive 
notes, of celestial sweetness, are often 
heard; and all the maidens of Stauffenberg, 
to this day,deyoutly believe in the tale,and 
cite it as a proof of the fate which attends 


the ninth day Josephina felt that her ten- 
der nerves could no longer endure the dis- 
ease—the physician too had previously ac- 
quainted Seliner of it. She foresaw her 
last hour was at hand, and with quite resig- 
nation she awaited her destiny. ‘My dear- 
est Edward,’ said she to her husband, while 
she pressed him for the last time to her bo- 


faithless lovers. som, ‘with deep sorrow I quit this world 
where I found thee, and the greatest earth- 
ly bliss upon thy bosom, yet, though I 
must no longer be happy in thy arms, yet 
Josephnia’s love shall hover around thee 
|as a guardian spirit until we meet again in 
jheaven!” Asshe vaid this, she fell back and 








From the Courrier and Enquirer. 
MY LAST DOLLAR-BILL. 


Come rest in my pocket, my last forlorn Bill, 

The rest have fled from thee thy home is here still; 
And tho’ I am thirsty yet cannot we part, 

The parched throat pleads ‘gainst thee: thou'rt| 








trasts, for at the same time that he medita- | 
ted the desertion of his lovely and confi-| 
ding wife, the ingeniousness of his charac- 
ter would not allow him to deceive the 
duke by concealing his marriage. He 
therefore, faithfully related all that had 
dd. The duke shook his head: but as 
he much wished for the count’: matriage 
with his daughter, he obstinately closed his | 
eyes to the injustice of the proceeding, and 
declared that the whole affair had been the 
work of magic, that the eternal welfare of 
the count’s soul depended on this most dan- 
gerous connexion being dissolyed. The 
chaplain, when consulted assured the che- 
valier that the whole of this magical delu- 
sion would vanish on his receiving the ho- 
ly benediction of the church, pierre al- 
lowed himself to be pursuaded without much 
difficulty, and the ceremony of betrothing | 
was performed; the nuptials were deferred | 
forafortnight. On the eve of the day ap-| 
pointed for the marriage, one of the count’s | 
people arrived from Stauflenberg with the | 
intelligence that his wife and child had dis- | 
peared from his palace on the very day | 
ofhis betrothing. This information con- 
firmed the idea that the whole was the work | 
of magic. 

Pierre believing that he was rid of them 
now, and thinking of nothing but his young 
bride, set out with a light heart to a coun- 
try palace of the duke’s, where the marriage 
wasto be celebrated. As they were all 
seated at table, the count, being not the 
least merry of the party, accidentally cast 
his eyes on the wall ofthe saloon, and be- 
held, starting from it, @ beautiful foot; the 
graceful form of which he remembered but 
too well. In vain did herub his eyes and 
endeayour to pursuade himself that his 
sight deceived him; still, te his horror and 
dismay, this ominuous appearance long re- 
mained. At lenthitvanished. The count 
emptied goblet after goblet, of the choicest 
wine, endeavoring to drown his gloomy 
presentiments, and at length partly succee- 
ded. In the evening they had to return to 
the duke’s palace. A small and gently 
flowing brook crossed their path. All the 
company, with the exception ef Pierre, 
ep over the bridge, but he chose to 
ord the stream. None opposed him; but 
as he reached the middle, the waters, be- 
fore so placid, seemed agitated by a violent 
tempest: waves rose as high as the vexed 
ocean, when the north wind tosses it from 
its very bed. The company gazed in hor- 
ror from the oppusite bank, and saw the 
count struggling with the raging element. 
He uttered a shriek of despair, his horse 
wasseen to plunge, and disappear for a 
moment beneath the waters; in the next he 
gained the opposite bank: but of the unfor- 
tunate ceunt no trace remained. 

From this time every one cautiously a- 
voided the stréam; but the few who, by 


i To drink when you’re thirsty, to borrow and lend. 


|softly sank to rest. It was about nine in 
dear to my heart. \|\the evening. What Sellner suffered was 


| Oh, what was Cash made for, if “tis not to spend, 


|| inexpressible; he contended long with life 


; _||—serrow had destroyed his health, and 
I know not, I care not, on what Bank thou rt drawn; | when after many week’s confinement he 
But I know that I sigh, whenever thou’rt gone. | . he had l - th . f 
I called thee my friend, when thou shewed'st on thy || #8419 rose, he hac no lonver the vigour o 
face, || youth in his limbs; he gloomily brooded 
Twe 90 after Iwith sach exquisite grace, || over his loss, and — pined away.— 
And feasted, and sang ‘till you dwindled away, | Deep melancholy had taken the place of 
To the poor Dollar-Bill which 1 hold here today. jones and still sorrow hallowed every 
J. |\recollection of his beloved. He had left 
—=—— = = | Josephina’s room in the same situation in 
From the Tales of Humour and Romance. l which it was before her death. Uponthe 
_ THE HARP. || table still lay the materials of her work; and 
A tale favouring pace ads Spirits, by Theodore || the harp stood silent and unmoved in the 
arles Kerner. | . pa one 
a vee pet ; corner. Every evening Sellner entered the 
The —— neglected;—she’s gone, whose light | sanctuary of his love; took his flute, and 
Awoke from its strings the soul-melting strain; i breathed in melancholy tones his 
Touch—touch its still cords—in their echoe e’en weed ee “» | Len 2 = 4 —_— 
lingers |} thus, lost mn th i ose- 
A qu that ean woo back her spirit again. ! phina’s chamber. A page meg night 
wooed him to the open window, and from 
treasure, the neighbouring castle tower the watch- 
But like its wild notes thou has flitted away; || man called the ninth hour; when all ofa sad- 
Oh! could my sad soul like the tones of that measure, den the harp, ~ peer by ye breath 
As softly—as sweetly to heaven die away. !\ of a pirit, sounded in unison with his tones. 
Anon. | Sealy affected he laid down his flute, and 
The secretary and his young wife had ||the harp also cessed to sound. He now 
hot yet passed the spring days of the honey | commenced with a trembling frame Jose- 
| moon—no selfish motives, no transitory in- || phina’s favourite air, and louder and more 
clinations had united them, a warm and | powerful the harp sounded, Thou suid’st 
long proved affection was the seal of their | thou wou!d’st surround me with thy love; 
union. Early had they known each other, || thou hast kept thy word. 1 feel thy breath 
i but Sellner’s unprovided condition forced | I feel thy kiss on my lips, I feel myself em- 
him to defer the accomplishment of his | braced by thy glorified spirit.” Withdeep- 
wishes. At length he received his appoint- || est feelings of delight he again seized his 
ment, and on the following Sunday he con-) flute, and again the harp sounded: but al- 
dacted home his affectionate Josephina as || ways softer and softer, till at length its 
his wife. After the long irksome days of|/ whispering tone died away. Sellner’s 
congratulation and family feasting were 0-| whole frame was powerfully roused by the 
ver, the young couple could at last enjoy H spiritual visitation of this evening 
the peaceful evening undisturbed by the) he threw himself upon his bed, and the 
presence of any third person. Plans of fu-| ey ae, —— jo ge! i? 
im in his heate eams., . 


ture life, Sellner’s flute, and Josephina’s | 

harp, filled up the hours which to them | hausted with the phantom of the night, he 
seemed to flit but too quickly away, and | awoke, felt Lis whole frame strongly affect- 
they had hailed the deep and perfect uni-|| ed, and a voice plainly spoke within him, 
| son of their tones, as a friendly presage of | expressing as he thought his immediate 
|future days of happiness. One evening)! dissolution, and announcing the victory of 
they had been long amusing themselves) the soul over the body. With restless de- 
with their music, when Josephina began to || sire he waited for the evening, and with 
complain of head-ache. She had conceal-||eager hopes repaired to the chamber, of 
ed from her anxious husband an attack || Josephina. Already had he succeded in 


Like the harp, sweetest spirit! thou'st been my fond 





which she had had in the morning, and 
what was at first a very trifling fever; had 
on acount of the weakness of her nerves 


of her feelings, she concealed it no longer, 
and Sellner full of anxiety, sent for a phy- 
sician. He came, treated the matter as a 
trifle,and promised a cemplete recovery on 
the morrow. / 

But after a very restless night, in which 
she raved continually, the physician found 
the poor Josephina labouring under all the 
symptoms of a nervous fever. He tried 
every means, yet Josephina’s di w 








chance or necessity, have passed the, spot 





daily worse. Seliner 


been greatly increased by the exitement 
of the music, and the consequent straining 


was in agony, On 


lulling himself with his flute into quiet 
dreams, when the ninth hour struck, and 
scarce had the last sound of the clock ceas- 
ed to vibrate, when the harp began again 
softly to sound, till at last it thrilled in fall 
harmoniouschords. When his flute was si- 
lent the musi¢ alsoceased. The pale glim- 
mering light too floated over him,and in his 
ecstacy he ‘could only cry, ‘Josephina, Jo- 
sephina,take me to thy affectionate bosom!’ 
The tones of the harp at this moment part- 
ing with sighs, became softer ahd softer, un- 
til at length its whispers lost themse in 
long tremulous chords, Still more power- 
fully agitated than ever by the occurrences 
of this eyening, Sellner tottered back ta 
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hisroom. His faithful servant was terrifi- 
ed at his appearance and went, in spite of ||tured to my imagination as a dreary and in- 
his master’s prohibition, in search of the ||terminable plain, with heavy loose sand, | 
physician who was also the old friend of | curled into clouds by every breath of wind. | 
Sellner. The physician found him under || Our second place of encampment was truly 
a vety severe attack of fever, accompanied | singular, our tents pitchec in a sort of cir-| 
with the same kind of symptoms that had || cus, about two miles in extent, completely 
attended Josephina’s illness, but much ||closedin (except at two passages) by rug- | 
worsein degree. The fever increased cen- || ged mountains, part of which rose above | 
siderably throughout the night, during | our heads almost perpendicularly. I left | 
avhich he centinually raved of Josephina |my bed before daylight, when the whole | 
cand the harp. 


myself in a desert, which I had always pic 


THES POT FOLIO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1829 


The season has now arrived, when, free from the 
excessive heats of July and August, while Winter, 
with its snows, frosts and icicles may yet be cop. 
templated ata distance. When fans are no longer 
indispensible and when the parasol gives place to 
| the snowy merino, when Dandics button up the 


| vest,even at the risque of hiding the nicely plaited 











In the morning he became || camp wasn sleep, and indulged my aston- | adie Sein, Wha 
quieted because the struggle was overand| ishment at the novel spectacle of tents ferenannnn yt tye eiabeean 
he felt more plainly that his dissolution was | surrounded by nume ous camels with their Pe ore ee = ns 


* | ° ° ° | t th ding table, and enjoy the ‘feast’ of 
athand, though the physician would not) drivers and burdens, ranged in a circle, ac- phew hnasceghey rn de ~ sae > Heo se a 
allow it. The patient then related what had 


cording to the position of their respective |/duetion, be it the ‘Devereux or any other of equally 
happened to him upon the two evenings, | masters. I wondered to find myself thus| magica! influence. When an Editor is permitted 
and all the cold reasoning in his sceptical | tranquilly situated in the Desert, whose dif- || to think, if he ever tries the experiment, free from 
friend could not draw him from his opinon. | ficulties had been so magnified; and I look- || the buzzing of fies, and almost free from the socig. 
As the evening approached, he became 


ed up tothe canopy of stars, the view of || ble music of the musguctocs, who familiarly attack 
still weaker,and begged at last with a trem- || which was so remarkably bounded by the |) °¥°? his nose (like Duns whe — decorates 
bling voice, that he might be carried into) belt of mountains, with feelings which 1||7 <= — re > ae ee 
Seager ersem. | 3 was done. in deep | shall not now attempt to recall in their ori- || qathertag paaneh ‘sore befure, how can we 
distress he looked around, saluted each || ginal intenseness. I cannot imagine that’ more sanuaiiediaies the lengthened evening then 
sweet recollection with asilent tear, and || any climate in the world can excel that of), in Jiterary amusements; and what other amusement 
spoke with undoubting firmness of the || the Desert, at the season we crossed it. I || saving, indeed, the social converse of well tried 
ninth hour as the time of his death. The || never found the heat of the sun injurious, || friends can yield more pleasure in the pursuit, more 
decisive moment approached, he ordered || nor did any of the gentlemen of the party || stisfaction in the review?—Slander, peevishnes, 
all to retire after he had taken farewell of | who were exposed to it many hours each || *"4 pene page | will Gnd » —— a ee nm 
them, except the physician who insisted at ||day. The air was so bracing, that although || on ee ene : os pase <n 
all events on remaining. At length the I caught a severe cold the day of arrival at || cares, his copy, hie naines Pe ii 
ninth hour sent down its hollow sound from || Cashire, which caused acute pain in my |! duties though he may for a season, forget his Sub, 
the Castle tower; Sellner’s countenance || face, and ended in an abscess; yet I felt the || scrivers. 
became illuminated, and adeep emotivn | fatigue of being so long on the road, the || 


once more glowed upon his pale features. | 


want of sleep and the labor of packing, &c. || LITERARY NOTICE. 


«Josephina,’ cried he, as if actuated by di-| less than I should an evening’s drive in a 
vineinspiration. ‘Josephina greet me yet || carriage in the hot weather in India. An; 
uce more on my departure, that I may || niversaries passed in strange countr'es, and 


know thou art near me, and may overcome || at along distance from home are generally | 


death by the power of thy love.’ At this || celebrated by travellers with extraordinary 
moment, the harp, as if by magic power, || zest and cordiality; and though I am appre- 
‘began to pour forth its powerful chords, || hensiveof being considered tedious in dwel- 
like songs of triumph,and then a glimmering || ling upon what indifferent persons may 
light floated around the dying Sellner. ‘I || deem uninteresting, yet I will venture to 


come, I come,’ cried he and sank back, | describe the fete which Mr. Elphinstone | 


struggling with life. Softer and softer|| gave uson New Year’s-day, 1828, Mlas I 
sounded the notes of the harp, while a last was, and fatigued by pain rather than the 
remnant of bodily strength once more rais- || journey, I wished on this day to join the 
ed Sellner up, at the same moment the || gentlemen in the dinner tents, and I con- 
strings ofthe harp snapped asunder as if|| fess I was amused by the contrasts of the 
torn by the hand of a spirit. The physician || narrative which I had been reading with 
trembled in every limb, pressed to his heart || the appearance of the table and party be- 
the departed Sellner, who now in spite of |; fore me. The author of the book in ques- 


the last struggle, lay with closed eyes as if 
ina soft slumber, andin deep agitation left 
the house. Manya year elapsed ere he 
could eradicate the remembrance of that 
hour from his heart, and he allowed a pro- 
found silence to rest over the last moments 
of his friend, till at length in a moment of 
confidence he communicated the occur- 
rences of that evening to some friends, at 
the same time showed them the harp which 
he had kept as a remembrance of the scene. 


| tion described the delight of the traveller 
on arriving at the wells where we were 
then eneamped, and his satisfaction after all 
his privations, on quenching his thirst with 
plenty of water; and in short, would have 


ert he had passed and in which we then 
were, was sfich a one as is depicted by 
on abounding with sand, hunger, & 
thirst. 


impressed us with the notions that the Des- | 


But behold our party consisting of |, 


Tur Corteceans.—We have seen nore- 
view of this work, which appears without 
ithe name of its author, and therefore give 
| our sentiments upon it, unbiassed by the 
| opinion of others —The scene is in Ireland, 
| and the national characteristics of the Irish, 
| as far as we are able to judge, admirably de- 
| lineated.—The style is natural, easy, and at 
|times irresistibly eloquent—and notwith. 
| standing the easy off-hand way in which the 
| narrative is given, the plot is one of deep 
|interest.—The characters of ‘‘Kyrle 
| and **Hardress Cregan’’ are well contrasted, 
land, the latter especially, sketched witha 
|masterly hand.—And in his fate, the ef- 
| fects of unrestrained passions acquiring the 
|mastry over a noble nature, aided by fatal 
| pride, and ending in guilt and misery, are 
terribly depicted—all the sympathies of 
our nature are awakened for the gentle, 
|| beautiful, and confiding ‘*£ily”? the unfor- 
! tunate object of his headlong pession, andits 
victim. We have not room for extracts, and 
| besides, among so many striking passages, 
‘should hesitate which to select as most de- 
|| serving attention, we therefore add only the 
| Authors concluding paragraph.— 
“Reader, if you have shuddered at the 





ten persons, sitting in a comfortable tent |! ¢, into which he plunge mine 
lined with yellow baize cheerfully lighted | cerepatents ne oat it Wise cating 


Journey across the Egyptian Desert.—|\ up; a clean table cloth, and the following || of the intellectual pride, and volatile sus- 


Mrs. Lushington, in her account of her 
journey from Calcutta to Egypt, gives the 
following description of her Journey be- 
tween Cossier and the Nile:-Though much 
variety of country occurrence cannot be 
expected in the Desert, 1 may say, with 
truth, that the passage through it was to me 
very interesting and agreeable, For the 
first stages the road was diversified by some 
inequalities of ground and remarkable pas- 
ses through the rocky mountains, but the 
course of our journey, in general, lay 
thro’ anarid plain of sand and stone, about 
two or three miles in breadth, bounded by 


bill of fair:—roasted turkey, ham, fowls, 
mutton in various shapes, curry, rice, and 
potatoes, damson tart and pudding; ma- 
deira, claret, sherry, port, and Hodgsons’ 
beer. For the Desert, Lemann’s biscuit, 
Imonds and raisons, water melons, pum- 
—_ or shaddock, and plumcake as a 
male. While traversing the Desert we | 
met numerous droves of camels, the Arabs | 
belonging to which offered us for sale) 
grapes, dates, with melons, and boiled hard 
eggs. They were so inoffensive that after 





|| ceptibility of new impressions, which were 
||the ruin of Hardress Cregan. If besides 
|the amusement which these pages may 
| have afforded, you should learn any thing 
|from such research, for the avoidance of 
levil, or the pursuit of good, it will not be 
|in vain that we have penned the story of 


our two Collegeans.” 


“The Token.” for 1830, published in Boston, has 
already made its appearance.—It ig not only a “T+ 
ken” hut & Sign of the Times. 





the first, the gentlemen laid aside their 
arms, as useless incumbrances and travel-| 





rocks of sand stone of an almost uniform 
appearance. On the second day’s march I 
saw one or twotrees; and the road was so 
varied, that I could then scarcely believe 


led with such pefect security that indi-| 
|| viduals were occasionally separated from | 
jo Caravan without any fear of molesta- 
tion, 
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